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In Eire there is no rationing, no Purchase Tax and no 
black-out. In any other country this would be regarded 
as peace. 

° ° 

“Japan is planning drastic steps in regard to China— 
steps that will surprise the world,” says a Tokyo spokesman. 
Such as declaring war ? 

° ° 

A doctor declares that 
there are fewer people with 
bandy legs. Either that or 
it’s too cold for shorts. 

° ° 

Many of HitLEerR’s shock 
troops are said to be tee- 





totalers. This has led to 
the rumour that the in- 
vasion will be made on 
water-wagons. 
° ° 
‘LOCKED IN WITH EVERY 
A GHOST FRIDAY” 


Weekly Paper’s Cover Announcement. 
It must become monotonous. 


° ° 

We understand that on the conclusion of hostilities 
between Great Britain and Germany, Eire will immediately 
declare war upon both countries in defence of her neutrality. 


It isn’t true that Dr. GoEBBELS has host interest in Italy. 
He does let the Rome radio sink one of our ships now and 
then. 

° ° 

HitLer’s answer to President RoosEvELtT’s broadcast 
was expected to take the form of a cosy Fireside Shriek 
from Berchtesgaden. 

° ° 

A German radio speaker 
protested because British 
airmen had attached tags to 
bombs dropped on Berlin 
reading “A Happy New 
Year.” Come, come! We 
are sure they didn’t mean it. 

° ° 
“PROTEST TO BERLISN.” 
Daily Paper. 
But will Berlisn ? 











° ° 

Photographs together with cartoons of HirLer have been 
distributed in Holland to show how unjust foreign cartoon- 
ists are to the FuEHRER. Dutchmen now realize that the 
photographs are hardly exaggerated at all. 

° ° 

A critic refers to a famous grand opera soprano who was 
invariably flat. That is not the characteristic build of a 
grand opera soprano. 
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“T’U bet a shilling you don’t know the way to Winchester.” 


SAY, did you read poor old 
Ansaldo’s misery-talk ? 
Read what ? 

The Woe-Speech. By 
saldo. 

Who’s he ? 

One of the Doochy’s 
yappers. 

Now, look here, old boy, don’t make 
fun of the Wops. It isn’t done. It’s like 
hitting a baby. 

My dear fellow, 
course. 1 wouldn’t say a word about 
the military doings. Appalling form. 
In fact I don’t think it’s very decent 
of us to count the prisoners. 

Especially as, most unfairly, we seem 
to have concentrated a grossly superior 
force in the desert and attacked the enemy 
without much warning. 

Too un- English. 


Signor An- 


principal 


But the point 


I’m with you, of 


Little Talks 


about the Woe-to-the-Wop speech is 
different. You didn’t read it? 

Can’t remember. One swallows so 
many thunderbolts these days. 

Well, there was a series of sentences 
beginning “Woe 
“Whoa” ? Addressed to the Army ? 

No! Woe! W-o-s. Addressed to 
civilians. It reminded me of Jeremiah. 
This sort of thing: 

“Woe to all those who on this 
sunny winter afternoon have not 
given a single thought to what is 
going on in “the Marmaric 
The what ? 

The Marmaric. 

What’s that 2 A liner ? 

No. I gather it’s “that strip of Africa 
between the desert and the sea, 
hammered by artillery, attacked by 
tanks 











Too inconsiderate. 

Yes. This was the afternoon of 
Bardia Day. We won’t, as you rightly 
suggest, unkindly crow over the Wop 
troops. But what an extraordinary 
thing for this Ansaldo creature to say 
to the civilians—on such a day! “All 
those who have not given a single 
thought to what is going on”! 

Very odd. 

Hardly sounds like a nation cemented 
in blood and iron and what-not to the 
Doochy’s right elbow—does it? 

No. Sounds more like the chaps of 
some decadent “pluto-democracy.” 

Exactly. And there’s a lot more. 
Listen. ‘‘Woe to all those in their 
twenties who, in their usual café or 
their usual haunt, have not felt a burn- 
ing desire to be down there 

Down where ? 
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Wait. “.. . down there with the 
defenders of Port Bardia to give them 
a hand and hold fast with them!” 

But this is staggering. I thought every- 
body was in the Wop Armed Forces, 
beginning with those in their teens. 

So did I. We’ve heard of nothing 
else for years. 

Then how can there be chaps in their 
twenties hanging about their usual 
haunts ? 

I expect there’s a Schedoolo di 
Occupatris Riservatis. 

But how very democratic and banal ! 

Quite. Well, here’s some more: 

“Woe to those in their forties 

Nothing about the thirties ? 

Not that I can see. Maybe Ansaldo’s 
one of the thirties. “Woe to those in 
their forties who, in the pleasures of 
their homes and families, have not felt, 
if even for a second, a manly regret 
that they can no longer carry a rifle as 
in the spring of their youth 1” 

Stranger and stranger. Do you mean 
to say that after forty a Wop can’t carry 
a rifle? What a country! Why, this 
decadent old island is full of forty- fellows 
carrying rifles—and carrying them, 
sometimes, a darn sight better than the 
spring-boys! Why, at the age of 
Sifty 

He doesn’t say anything about the 
fifties. 

Well, I do. At the age of fifty I 

He goes on: “Woe to all those who, 
on: ” 

I say, at the age of fifty I passed Al 
for the Navy ! 

Nonsense! 

Yes I did. And no hanky-panky 
either. Passed clean through six 
enormous doctors! And big beefy boys 
being turned down right and left ! 

Jolly good, old ——— 

Been on the water ever since the war 
began and never missed a day for sick- 
ness yet ! 

Awfully interesting, old fellow, but 


” 




















Well, how many teetotalers of fifty— 

Shall we go on with Ansaldo, dear 
old boy? He says next: ‘‘Woe to all 
those who % 

“‘ Woe to all those who keep good wine 
from strong men with wicked taxes !” 

He doesn’t say that. He says: “Woe 
to those who, on hearing the com- 
muniques in these last few days, have 
not felt their hearts suffocate with 
anxiety and curiosity, while they were 
passing their time at a football match 
or some more or less stupid film! ” 

Extraordinary ! I thought stupid films 
weren't allowed in Fascist Wopland. 

Exactly. I thought everything was 
okey-doke and tiddley-pi. I thought 
all the films and everything were 
selected and disinfected by the Top 
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Wop himself, assisted by one or two 
sons-in-law in his Cabinet. 

If not, what has the Top Wop been 
doing all these twenty years? One can 
understand his making a mess of the 
Army or the Navy 

Now, then! No unworthy impolite- 
ness, please. 

All’s well. But at least, one thought, 
he had Home Affairs well in hand. He 
is, I suppose, Home Secretary? And 
Minister of Information ? And Presi- 
dent of the Board of National Morale ? 

So I presume. He is, I believe, in 
charge of every Ministry unless the 
contrary is shown. 

Very well. Then what has he been 

Listen. ‘‘Woe to all those who, 
hearing such a bulletin issued to-day, 
can still go about their humdrum 
little affairs and their humdrum little 
amusements in their usual way, and 
who do not feel it their duty, while the 
battle of Bardia is raging, to pass five 
minutes in silence in the secret of their 
hearts!” 

I think I rather like poor old Ansaldo. 

“None of these are * 

“None of these is ” Surely ? 

No. It’s ‘‘ None of these are Italians.” 
You couldn’t say “None of these is 
Italians!” 

Of course not. I should say: “None 
of these is an Italian 

Well, anyhow, he says 

What d’ you mean—“ Well, anyhow” ? 
You can’t skate away like that ! 

Anyhow, Ansaldo says: ‘None of 
these “ 

What a world ! 

“None of these are Italians worthy 





























of the name. In their petty arrogance 
and egoism they delude themselves if 
they think that they can go on living 
like this, remote from any discomfort, 
while others are fighting a war to which 
they do not even give a thought.” 

“In their petty arrogance and egoism 
they delude themselves if they think that 
they can go on living like this...” I 
wonder if the Top Wop heard that. 

I agree with you. I think poor old 
Ansaldo is on the right lines. “It is a 
warning,” he says, ‘“‘to all Italians, both 
rich and poor, leaders or subordinates.” 
Leaders or subordinates. 

It’s the worst thing said about the 
Top Wop yet. 

Yes. What a picture! A nation 
badly organized for one thing—young 
people sitting about at cafés, haunts, 
films and—— 

“Stupid” films. 

Yes. Stupid films and football 
matches—who ought to be in the army. 
Waste of man - power — failure to 
develop the national resources. A race 
so worn-out and lacking in true virility 
that every man’s too old at forty to 
carry a rifle. 

And so lacking in unity, morale, 
co-ordination and what-not that at the 
height of a super-super-crisis a lot of 
them sit about,‘ remote from discomfort,’ 
and ‘don’t give a single thought’ to what’s 
going on! What a picture! What a 
country ! 

And what, as you reasonably in- 
quired just now, has the Top Wop got 
to show for the last twenty years ¢ 

The Italian stoker, old boy. Second 
to none. A. PE. 





“ Fle was growing at a tremendous rate at this period.” 
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Wannaningloo 


HE customer who came up to the counter of the 

snack-bar was small and round. He wore a bowler 

hat pushed far back on his head and his face was 
flushed with an excitement unusual at 1.45 p.m. He began 
to make the ordinary preparations for consuming the most 
uncomfortable kind of meal ever devised by the fertile brain 
of man. He climbed slowly (but successfully after one or 
two false starts) on to a very high stool, took off his hat and 
gloves, and placed them carefully on the vacant high stool 
at his right hand. With equal care he propped his umbrella 
against the polished woodwork between his knees. By an 
error of judgment he had placed his hat and gloves not in 
the centre but on the edge of the right-hand stool. They 
fell off on to the sanded floor. 

By a second error he had failed to balance his umbrella 
in a precisely perpendicular attitude. This also fell to the 
floor. 

Paying no attention to preliminary set-backs, he put both 
elbows on the counter and staring hard (but a little too 
hard) at the barman in white overalls who was polishing a 
glass, he said in a loud voice: 

“Wannaningloo.” 

The barman’s forehead wrinkled slightly, but he allowed 
himself no other sign of astonishment. He put down the 
glass and gave the customer a menu-card on which three- 
quarters of the promised dishes had been crossed out with 
an indelible pencil. 

The customer turned the card upside-down and studied 
it carefully for several seconds. He then looked for some 


time at the back of it, on which nothing was written at all. 
He put it down and said again in a slightly louder voice: 
“Wannaningloo.” 
There seemed to be some prospect of an impasse. 
without further 


The 


customer, however, was not mental 





“Whenever I think I’ve done enough knitting for a bit 
they 20 and call up another age-group.” 


resources. Turning half round, he placed a hand affection- 
ately on the shoulder of his fellow-martyr on the left-hand 
stool whose feet had been smartly rapped a moment before 
by the subsiding umbrella. “‘You’re ole friend mine,” he 
said. “Very ole friend mine. Tellim I wannaningloo. 
Tellim I wannaningloo at once.” 

Fear of undeserved publicity fought for a moment with 
tact in the victim’s mind. He was not without experience, 
presumably, of ancient friendship in snack and other bars. 
He chose the wiser course. 

‘Have a nice plate of cold tongue like I’m having,” he 
said cajolingly. “A nice plate of cold tongue and a nice 
pickle or two.” 

“Or a nice piece of ham,” said the barman, now speaking 
for the first time. 

It is not known whether, without nicety, the British 
public would ever condescend to eat anything at all. 

The customer shook his head slowly but with great 
decision. 

‘Slike this,” he said earnestly and as though endeavouring 
to explain a simple proposition to imbeciles—‘‘slike this. 
Out Egypt sand. . Out Libya sand. You know Libya. Ole 
friend mine knows Libya. Out Libya no houses, nothing 
but sand. Army doesn’t want houses. Good old army got 
Hitler’s pal on the run. Army doesn’t want houses. 
Ostriches don’t want houses. Lay eggs in sand. Well then 
Igland. Always be an Igland. You'll bear me out always 
be an Igland. You’re ole friend mine bear me out.” 

His ole friend bore him out. 

“Swat 1 meant,” he continued. “Igland not like Egypt. 
Igland like Iceland this time year. Have to have houses. 
Can’t live sand.” 

Desirous, apparently, of demonstrating this tremendous 
truth, the customer made a sudden sweep with his dis- 
engaged hand, and in doing so knocked the glass which 
the barman had been polishing off the counter. The 
incident diverted his attention immediately. 

“Sbroken,” he said solemnly. 

This also was undeniably true. The glass was in fragments. 
Other customers, dropping from their perches, edged nearer 
and became interested in the subtleties of the discourse. 
The manager himself hovered uneasily in the rear. The 
speaker slipped down from his.own high stool not on to the 
floor but on to his hat. He groped for it, found it, set the 
battered structure on his head, and turned round to address 
the company at large. “Swat I meant,” he repeated 
emphatically. “Out Egypt sand. Out Libya sand. Out 
Igland snow. Government ought provide ingloos winter- 
time Iglishman want houses. Ingloos made snow.” 

The manager took his arm and steered him politely to 
the swing-door. A waiter retrieved his sand-covered gloves 
and his dusty umbrella. He seemed contented, like one 
who has fulfilled a mission. “Ole friend manager,” he said 
impressively as he passed out into the leaden afternoon, 
‘“unstand me perfectly. Wannaningloo.” 

“He’s all right,” said somebody near the pay-desk. 
“Had his office bombed to bits last night. Nothing the 
matter with him.” EVoE. 





° ° 


Political Antics 
‘Meanwhile M. Bonnet, Foreign Minister in the Deladier Govern- 
ment, was asking to be received by Marshal Pétain and Laval, 
having fallen between two stools, was kicking his heels in Paris.” 
Daily Paper. 
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*TWIXT REITH AND WREN 


“Charming, Sir Christopher! And now where shall we put the power stations, the communal 
restaurants, the airports, the bus depots, the overhead cross-roads, the multiple stores, the municipal 


baths and the B.B.C. ? ” 
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“You WouLD have a rockery on the shelter; now we can’t find the entrance.” 


When therefore one comes 
across little portions of it preserved as 
beautifully as flies in aspic, as per- 
manently as quails in amber, it gives 
one quite a sense of achievement. It 
is indeed gratifying to realize, for 
instance, that after fifteen months of 
war several Government Departments 
can still spend more time over shuffling 
the responsibility for doing a small job 
on to one another than it would take 
any one of them to do the darn thing. 
A real breath from the past. 

Lieutenant Spanner (about whose 
map-printing lorry running amok in 
France I told you last year) is the hero 
of this particular story. After being 
Dunkirked he found himself in charge 
of a big building in the South of 
England in which his famous machine 
and several others were busily printing 
maps. (For no ascertainable reason 


E are admittedly fighting for 
the preservation of democracy. 


Wheels of War 


Lieutenant Spanner Defeats Democracy. 


this particular job came under the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Don’t ask me why!) The building was 
new and large and white, but it was 
not till one day he found Corporal 
Gadget laboriously stripe-painting a 
sentry-box just outside it for fear of 
‘’ostile observances, Sir, so giving 
away the position of our printing 
shop,” that it occurred to him that it 
would be more effective perhaps to 
have the building itself camouflaged. 
So he wrote to the Ministry-of Food 
and Fish, and there the matter should 
have ended. 

But, thank heaven for the spirit 
of democratic England, it didn’t. It 
merely began. 

The Ministry wrote back by return— 
well, say within two weeks—and said 
that the actual building belonged to 
the Office of Works: their respon- 
sjbility, not ours . . . frightfully sorry 
and all that. So Spanner wrote the 





Office of Works. The O. of W.. 
a cagey lot at the best of times, 
realized at once that if they weren’t 
pretty careful they might actually 
have to do the job. By way of exploring 
avenues of escape they tentatively 
asked, for a start, what was in the 
building. They were of course pre- 
pared to go on asking questions for 
weeks in the hope of getting a cue for 
an exit line, but they drew lucky right 
away, for the reply naturally was 
‘Printing machines.” Delightedly they 
said: “Ah! but that’s the business of 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office,” and 
returned happily to their normal work 
—whatever the heck that is! 

The Stationery Office, however. 
were also old hands at the game. They 
said in effect: ‘‘Printing machines? 
Nothing to do with us. We do all our 
printing.” So back Spanner wrote to 
the Office of Works, who, still prepared 
to leave no stone unturned to avoid 
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having to do anything, were now 
luckily inspired to ask what the devil 
the printing machines were printing 
there ? 

Restraining an impulse—for several 
weeks had passed and Spanner was 
getting impatient—to reply “Counter- 
feit pound-notes,” he wrote back 
“Military maps,” whereupon the Office 
of Works, beaming all over its face, 
was able to reply that it would appear 
that such fell within the purview 
of the War Office, who undoubtedly 
would accept responsibility for camou- 
flaging the building in which their 
maps were printed: indeed, if properly 
handled, they might even go so far 
as actually to have it done, though 
perhaps that was taking rather too rosy 
a view of the situation. 

Wearily Spanner wrote to the War 
Office. The War Office, being naturally 
busy with a war, hadn’t time for land- 
scape work. They said curtly that it 
was the business of the Ministry under 
which Lieutenant Spanner’s work fell. 
He should apply to the Ministry of 
Food and Fish. 

Thus in a bare two months the wheel 
had turned full circle. A lesser man 
might have left it there and either 
resigned his commission, or gone down 
to the local to get drunk, or shot him- 
self. Or even all three. Or he might 
have scrounged the paint, done the job 
himself, and got court-martialled for 
exceeding his duty. Spanner, however, 
did none of these things. He remem- 
bered that quite a number of his maps 
were supplied to and used by the Air 
Force, who, with the Navy and the 
Wigan Town Council, were about the 
only people of importance who hadn’t 
yet been dragged into the business. 

So he wrote to the Air Ministry, who 
replied in due course (ten days) that 
they were hurt, amazed and indeed 
rather outraged at the suggestion that 
they should undertake the respon- 
sibility of camouflaging a whole large 
building belonging to someone else 
just because they happened to have 
used a few maps printed therein. 
Spanner, they said, with the misguided 
idea of being helpful, should apply to 
the Ministry of Food and Fish. 

Spanner thereupon played his last 
card. He remembered how his uncle, 
a celebrated Back-Bencher, had told 
him the only way to get anything done 
in a democracy was to take someone 
out to lunch. Quite frequently it didn’t 
matter who, as long as the lunch was 
good: something invariably resulted. 
There was a certain je ne sais quoi 
about a lunch, Spanner’s uncle said, 
which started things working. 

So Spanner mobilized his financial 
resources and then rang up the only 


friend he happened to have in the 
Air Ministry and asked him to lunch. 
The friend, having recovered from his 
surprise, accepted heartily and made 
it the following day, apparently afraid 
lest Spanner should change his mind 
or discover that he was confusing him 
with someone else. 

Spanner lushed him up to the best 
that his club and rationing could 
achieve, and then said that he’d been 
thinking of reporting something to the 
Air Ministry but didn’t know whether 
it was important enough. 

“Tell us what it is, old man!” said 
the friend genially, from out of two 
bobs’-worth of cigar-smoke, from above 
twelve bobs’-worth of lunch, and from 
behind three bobs’-worth of old brandy. 
“T might be able to help, old man! 
Do anything for you, old man!” 

Spanner thereupon explained that 
down his way he had noticed a large 
new white building which he rather 
suspected the German raiders were 
using as a landmark. It was un- 
doubtedly clearly visible at night and 
certainly he had observed that they 
always changed course when directly 
over it. 

“Most important!” said the other, 
and added quickly: “But don’t bother 
to write to the Air Ministry! J’ll 
mention it in the right quarter.” For 
in spite of the free lunch he thought 
he might as well have what credit 
was going. “It certainly ought to be 
camouflaged,” he said warmly. ‘One 
thing, though: what about the people 
who own the place ? Would they object, 
do you think, if we wanted to do it?” 

Demurely Spanner replied that he 
thought they wouldn’t mind, if tact- 
fully approached. 

The very next day an Air Ministry 
official descended on Spanner. He 
spoke round the subject for some while 
—the general effects of bombing, the 
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manner in which the Germans found 
their way: landmarks, and so on—and 
at last very diffidently pointed out that 
it was faintly possible the building 
under Spanner’s care might be so used. 
Perhaps it would be as well to be on 
the safe side—‘‘camouflage it, you 
know. Of course we’d doit ourselves,” 
he added hastily. 

Spanner hummed and hawed. He 
had no authority to give permission. 
The building was very nice and bright 
as it was. He rather liked the effect 
himself. He might get into trouble. 
He must think it over. ... 

It was then twelve-thirty and the 
Air Ministry official, under the impres- 
sion he was a mine of low cunning, 
said: ‘“‘Perhaps you’d come out to 
lunch with me and we'll discuss it 
further ?” 

This of course was all that Spanner 
had been waiting for, because he didn’t 
see why he should be down a lunch in 
doing someone else’s work. 

He ate and drank to as near his 
original outlay as possible, and finally 
he was persuaded, over the final three 
bobs’-worth of old brandy, to let the 
Air Ministry camouflage his map- 
printing building. The fellow told him 
he’d really been very decent about it 
and he wished more people would see 
things in the proper way. 

But the whole thing has heartened 
Spanner considerably. And, indeed, 
all of us. Democracy cannot perish 
from this earth. ... : 


° ° 


Nasty Shock 


“By this time we were unconsciously 
taking it for granted that the fight was over, 
and we were congratulating ourselves on the 
fact that we were still alive. 

“We were soon disillusioned.” 


From “I Was Graf Spee’s Prisoner.” 





“Yes, | know — there was a warning and the shop 
closed before the ‘All-Clear.’” 
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“I'll soon knock the rest off when my lumbago is better.” 


Tootle and Mrs. Tootle 


HERE was once a clerk named Albert Tootle who 

was also what is known as a bit of a stick in the mud 

because he always pushed his pen and never pushed 
himself. 

He was married and he also had rheumatism but he didnt 
mind the rheumatism. 

Well one evening Mrs. Tootle said Is there anything in 
the paper Albert? so he naturally said No dear nothing so 
she said Why are you reading it then? He said Well it is 
something to look at so she said Well arent I something ? 
and he said You certainly are. She said I can remember 
the time when you couldnt take your eyes off me so he said 
Well I can remember the time when I couldnt take my eyes 
off cream buns but do I worry about them now? Mrs. 
Tootle said No so he said Well there you are then. 

Mrs. Tootle said Did you see that picture of that couple 
at that swanky wedding dont they look happy? so Mr. 
Tootle said Ah but looks arent everything. Mrs. Tootle 
said Anyway she looks attractive and do you know why ? 

Naturally Mr. Tootle didnt say anything because every 
husband knows that when his wife says And do you know 
why? she means Listen you poor boob while I tell you. 
So Mrs. Tootle said Well her clothes are made to fit but 
mine are only made to sell so Mr. Tootle said Has the 
coal come ? 

Mrs. Tootle said You never listen to me so he said I can 
usually hear what youre saying without listening so she 
said Well I dont know why I married so he said Anyway 
it is some consolation to know that we both think along the 
same lines. Mrs. Tootle said Do you know I havent got a 
thing to wear? so Mr. Tootle said Then youd better put 
a bit more coal on the fire. 

Mrs. Tootle said Well if clothes make the man they make 
the woman too so Mr. Tootle said No dear if they make the 
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woman they break the man so Mrs. Tootle said Well I must 
have some new things so he said Well get some then. 

So Mrs. Tootle breathed hard and said Listen when a 
woman gets some new clothes the shop assistant writes the 
price on a piece of paper called a bill and then the customer 
pays the bill and it is an old English custom to pay bills 
with money so Mr. Tootle said Indeed how interesting. 
Mrs. Tootle said Yes and it is an even older custom for 
husbands to give money to their wives for such purposes so 
Mr. Tootle said Oh well there is no need to make a fetish of 
tradition. 

Mrs. Tootle said For two pins I would go home to Mother 
so Mr. Tootle said Well it may take me a little time to find 
them dear so dont you wait I will send them on to you. 

Mrs. Tootle said Mrs. Smiths husband has bought her a 
fur coat and Mrs. Browns husband has bought her a fur 
coat and even Mrs. Robinsons husband has bought her a 
fur coat but what the so and so have you bought me? so 
Mr. Tootle said Well dear I gave you a tin of tobacco for 
Christmas so she said Yes for you to smoke so he said Yes 
dear but it is the thought that counts. 

So Mrs. Tootle said Anyway you make me sick, meaning 
that Mr. Tootle did not meet with her unqualified approval, 
because youre not a bit like all the other husbands we know. 
She said Why do they earn more money than you do? so 
Mr. Tootle said They dont earn more they just get paid more. 
Mrs. Tootle said Well if only you would get on I would call 
you darling even when we didnt have visitors so Mr. 

, Tootle said I shall be quite satisfied if you call me whenever 
a meal is ready but I see I shall have no peace until you 
have a fur coat so I will do my best to get on. 

So next morning Mr. Tootle went to his employer and 
said Excuse me Mr. Rivet but how did you get to be boss? 
so Mr. Rivet said Oh I just stepped into dead mens shoes 
but actually I wanted to be a triangle player in an orchestra. 
So Mr. Tootle went to the clerk who was senior to him and 
said Are you feeling ill old man? and the clerk said No 
why? so Mr. Tootle said Oh nothing because the clerk only 
got five pounds a year more anyway. 

So Mr. Tootle went to his bank manager and said Can 
you tell me the secret of success? and the bank manager 
said Yes punctuality and diligence but you must excuse 
me now because I got in late this morning and I want to 
get away early to take my wife to a matinee I always wanted 
to be an actor géod morning. 

So Mr. Tootle went to his greengrocer who made what is 
known as a pretty penny and he asked him how he got on. 
The greengrocer said Well I useter push a barrer but there 
wasnt no room for improvement seein as it was a narrer 
barrer so I opened this ere shop ere but I reckon Id ave 
made more of a go of bein a pharmacootical chemist. 

Well wherever Mr. Tootle went everyone gave him 
different advice. Some said You must have push and some 
said You must have pull but they all seemed to think they 
would have been better off if they were what they werent. 

When Mr. Tootle got home Mrs. Tootle said Well have 
you got my fur coat? so Mr. Tootle said No dear so Mrs. 
Tootle said Then I shall go home to Mother. But of course 
she hadnt any money to pay the fare and Mr. Tootle hadnt 
either so he said Well dear Im afraid you will have to wait 
until I have got on before you can afford to leave me for 
not getting on is my meal ready ? 


Well while he was eating his meal Mr. Tootle was 


immersed in the newspaper which is a shocking habit of 
husbands at mealtimes and is responsible for wives saying 
I dont believe what I see in the paper when he suddenly 
said Listen dear there is an interview on page two with a 
millionaire and he says he owes everything to his wife so 
from now on I will owe the housekeeping money to you and 
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‘Weighs ’imself every night and every mornin’ regular.” 


then I shall soon have plenty of money why are you waving 
that chair about ? 

Well after the neighbours had finished calling to ask what 
all the row was about and after Mrs. Tootle had explained 
to them that the bump on Mr. Tootles head was only a sort 
of bump of wisdom Mr. Tootle said By jove if every man 
thinks he could make a better job of the other fellows job 
than the other fellow can why shouldnt he pay for having a 
shot at it? So he put advertisements in papers saying Do 
You Yearn For Success? Doesnt The Boss Even Call You 
Mister? Learn A New Profession. Join The Tootle Tutorial 
College Today If Not Sooner. Correspondence Courses in 
Everything And If You Cant Even Read Or Write Send 
Us A Postcard And We Will Teach You Free Of Charge. 

Well Mr. Tootle had a lot of replies and before long jazz 
pianists were being taught banking by bank clerks who were 
only paying half fees because they were teaching jazz 
pianists who were only paying half fees because they were 
teaching bank clerks how to be jazz pianists and so on. 

And Mr. Tootle made a lot of money out of letting people 
teach each other so he bought Mrs. Tootle a fur coat and 
they soon moved to a much larger house and were friendly 
with a lot of other successful business men and their wives 
and they all played bridge and golf and had the best seats 
at the theatre and so on. 

So one day Mr. Tootle said to Mrs. Tootle Well dear are 
you satisfied with me now? and would you believe it Mrs. 
Tootle said No darling. Mr. Tootle said Well why not? so 
Mrs. Tootle said The trouble with you is that youre just 
like all the other husbands we know why in heavens name 
cant you be a little different ? 

So after that Mr. Tootle gave up trying to please Mrs. 
Tootle because he realized the truth of the old saying Plus 
ca change plus cest la meme chose which means You may 
ride on a bike You may ride in a carriage But women are 
women And marriage is marriage. 
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In Hospital 


ATCHING the doctor 
Listen through a stethoscope 
At the manly chest of 
Bed Number Three, 
I thought: Could we but listen 
To the heart’s emotions 
As well as its pulsations, 
How diverting it would be! 


Number Three’s heart 

Would warble a love-song 

For any gay young V.A.D. 
Who happened to be nigh, 

While the heart of Number Ten 

Would sound a fanfare 

For the small dark Sister 
With the bird-like eye. 


As for my heart, 
It has its moments 
Of exaltation, 

Of joyous peals, 
Of bells a-ringing, 
Of bells a-singing— 
In honour of anyone 

Who brings me my meals. 

A. W. B. 


°o ° 


Brownshirts’ Washing Taken In 


“Dutch traitors to give laundatory talks regarding Nazis on 


‘Haw-Haw ” lines.”—Scottish Paper. 
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Dreams 


’ COULD have sworn I was awake all the time,” said 
Upfoot. 
“One very often can could have,” said Cogbottle, 
“if you understand me.” 

The end of the road down which they had been walking 
proved to be blocked with barbed wire. Cogbottle said 
“Damn, I forgot this. We shall have to go all the way 
back. Or no, we could cut across the field here perhaps.” 

As they turned Upfoot said “Living in a Defence Area 
interrupts the amenities of life to an astonishing degree.” 

“There’s a war on,” said Cogbottle. 

“T admit it. I wasn’t exactly complaining. I was 
merely observing with some surprise,” Upfoot said. ‘‘There’s 
been a pill-box at the end of our road for nearly six months 
now, but J still find myself within an ace of walking slap 
into it every time I go near it in the dark.” 

“The fundamentally, shall we say, wnnatural character 
of defences against an invasion of an unprecedented 
kind ” Cogbottle began. 

Upfoot said in a brisk tone “Yes, of course. One has to 
cope with them all by trial and error, I see that.” 

“If they’re unexpected to us,” said Cogbottle, “how 
much more— 

“T grasp your point ... But what I was saying was, I 
could have sworn I was awake all the time.” 

“When?” 

“T told you: when that sentence came into my head. 
I realize of course I must have been dreaming, but I could 
have sworn . 

“What was it again?” 

“The sentence? It was a question. ‘Would it have been 
cheques if I’d been a nurse?’ And the odd thing is, I don’t 
know whether it was cheques with a q, or Czechs with a 
capital C z.” 

“IT wouldn’t say that was very important, myself,” 
Cogbottle said. 

“My dear chap, I don’t pretend any of it’s important. 
[’m merely describing what occurred as a matter of interest. 
It’s quite a usual thing to discuss, isn’t it, the sentences that 
come to one in dreams? Nobody claims they ’re important.” 

“The psycho-analysts ” Cogbottle began. 

“Never mind them. I—oh, confound it, here we are again.” 

They had reached another wall of barbed wire. 
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“ Tt’s merely 


that they will xox take the chill off 
the burgundy.” 
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Walking 


“We just have to follow this down till we get to an 
opening, I take it,” said Cogbottle. 

“At least we can see the sea,” said Upfoot. 
“Inadequate compensation on a day like this. 
ask me, I think it’s about time we saw a sentry.” 

Upfoot said “I should regard that as even less adequate 
compensation.” 

They plodded for some distance and then Cogbottle said 
suddenly “My last dream-sentence, or the last one I 
recorded, was a line of verse: ‘Confusion fills the cellar of 
the monkey-nut brigade.’” 

“Very neat,” said Upfoot. “Nevertheless, a state of 
affairs I find it difficult to envisage.” 

“Oh, if you must envisage everything. The other night 
in the News there was some stuff about the Quisling party 
in Norway, ‘some of whom,’ this is what the announcer said, 
‘were formerly well-known members of the Oslo underworld.’ 
How do you envisage them? I suppose it’s because I was 
never in Norway, but I can’t envisage any underworld in 
Oslo at all, let alone picture any well-known members of it. 
Can you?” 

“Bright, clean, cheerful, tidy Norway, no litter in the 
streets—— ” 

‘Exactly. Completely out of key. Where was [?” 

“You were telling me about the monkey-nut brigade,” 
Upfoot said. 

“Oh yes. An interesting concept, don’t you think? | 
am always interested to note,” Cogbottle went on, “how 
remarkably creative [am indreams. It’s impressive some- 
times. I realize perfectly well it’s a dream and I feel pleased 
with myself for putting in so many unexpected details, 
even while I’m taking part as an actor in the scene is 

A sentry appeared from behind a shrub and said “‘Hey!”’ 

“That’s no way to challenge,” Upfoot said dis- 
approvingly. 

Cogbottle said to the sentry “Can’t we come along here 
either ?” 

“You ought not to be within two hundred yards of here,” 
declared the sentry. ‘‘Didn’t you see the notice?” 

“What notice?” 

The sentry pointed. 

“Oh, we didn’t come all the way down there,” said 
Upfoot. “We came across there.” 

“Ah,” said the sentry. ‘That would be how you missed 
it. You come up kind of behind it, see? Identity cards?” 

They produced them. 

“Ah,” said the sentry, handing them back. ‘‘ You been 
lucky, let me tell you.” 

“Lucky ?” 

“There’s mines buried along where you come,” said the 
sentry. “You might have set ’em off easy. Was you 
dreaming ?” 

“You might call it that,” said Cogbottle. 

“You better go right back along the path,” said the 
sentry. “And keep to the path.” 

Upfoot said “Just to please you.” 


If you 





R. M. 


oO ° 


Mr. Punch on Tour 





Tue Exhibition of the original work of Modern Punch 
Artists wil be on view at the Public Art Gallery, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent, from January 18th to February 15th. 
Admission will be free. 
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“Two minutes yet to black-out, Fred.” 


Ballade of Military Inadequacy 


HE trumpet speaks, and voices strangely clear 
Bid me parade. Go tell them I refuse; 
Or, if you deem such answer too severe, 
Say I am sick, and will they please excuse ? 
If then they weep, as grief-distraught to lose 
Its chiefest glory from their marshalled line, 
Parade I will, but in my bathing-shoes. 
I cannot get my ruddy boots to shine. 


Till late I hoped some splendid high career; 

My brain was rich in many a dazzling ruse 
Should make von Keitel pale with sudden fear 

And give old Hess a dose of double blues; 

But Gort to Brooke has breathed the fatal news, 
And Brigadiers repeat it where they dine: 

“The foremost fence his worthless mount eschews; 
He cannot get his ruddy boots to shine.” 


A myriad motives urge men to appear 
Thus dimly-shod: Smith does it to amuse; 
Du Parcq informs me he delights to hear 
Our C.S.M. articulate his views; 
And Hughes has pledged his mother (Mrs. Hughes), 
Who charged him o’er a bowl of cowslip 
wine, 
“Shine you no boot, my son, no matter 
whose.” 
I cannot get my ruddy boots to shine. 


Envoi 
Sergeant, in vain poor mortal man pursues 
Perfection’s wraith, and tends an empty 
shrine. 
You cannot meditate the thankless Muse; 
I cannot get my ruddy boots to shine. 
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oR THE GRUESOME TRAGEDY OF BENITO MACBETH 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


HIS Fund, which was originally started in order to purchase supplies of raw material and 

distribute them to Voluntary Working Parties for the Hospitals, has already sent out a 
very large quantity of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico and Veltex, as well as many other 
materials of all varieties, to be made up into comforts for the wounded. 


The number of casualties now caused by the indiscriminate bombing of London and our 
other great cities has made it necessary to extend the operation of our Fund to the provision 
of medical and surgical supplies for civilian hospitals. 


At the same time the severity of winter is causing a renewed demand on behalf of all 
the Services—especially amongst the men whose duty lies in exposed situations—for Balaclava 
helmets, gloves, mittens, woollen waistcoats, and the like. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help already given 


by subscribers, renews therefore his appeal both for the sake of the Fighting Services and of 


civilians who have suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, in the hope that plenty 
of supplies may be available for all now that the hardest and coldest weather has set in. 


Though we know well that these are days of great financial difficulty, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send some donation, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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“There, Antonio, I told you this road would only take us back into Greece again.” 


What This War is Doing 


UNT EMMA, from Little Fiddle- 
on-the-Green, wrote to Laura in 
London and said that it was 

more than kind of dear Laura to have 
sent her a book-token for her birthday. 
She looked forward to choosing her book 
whenever Uncle Egbert had enough 
petrol to drive in to Fiddle Magna. 

Then she wrote a good deal about 
other things, approving the Greeks and 
saying that the Italians she well 
remembered at Sta. Margherita in 
1903 had been quite unlike this present 
lot, and that Lord Halifax was the very 
man she had herself chosen, in her own 
mind, for America, and that she had 
heard on good authority that Musso- 
lini was not at all pleased with the way 
things were going. 

The last page of the letter was con- 
cerned with the evacuees in the village, 
the evacuees in Aunt Emma’s own 
house, the evacuees at her sister’s 
house in Northumberland, and the 
first lot of evacuees, ’way, ’way back in 
1939, long since gone to Wales. 

Across the top of the front page 


Aunt Emma made a rather illegible 
reference to some bomb or other. 


The postscript that one has quite 


come to look for in any letter of Aunt 
Imma’s was this time running horizon- 
tally along the side of the last page 
but two. 

“ PS.—Do tell me of a book to 
choose. One that I shall like.” 
Laura, whose whole idea had been 

that Aunt Emma should do this part 
of the job herself, said that it would be 
difficult enough to find any book for 
Aunt Emma, and practically impossible 
when it came to one that she'd like. 

However, there were three rather 
thin Spring Publishing Season Cata- 
logues in the paper-salvage bag, and 
these Laura recovered; and a more 
utterly discouraging lot, she said, she’d 
never met, because the publishing 
trade was simply not catering for 
people of Aunt Emma’s kind. 

One just knew she wouldn’t want 
Abominable Europeans or Capital : 
Whence and How? nor even Civiliza- 
tion Crumbles. 


What Aunt Emma needed was a 
novel with a love-interest but no sex, 
a happy ending and yet a touch of 
realism, and, above all, nice people. 

As Laura said, Aunt Emma might 
just as well have asked for Hitler’s 
head ona charger at once. One couldn’t 
offer her a novel that the’ publishers 
themselves described as a bitter and 
outspoken indictment of the whole 
social system, or one that gave a 
poignant and entirely realistic descrip- 
tion of the last Great Plague and a fore- 
cast of the next one that might shortly 
be expected to break out here. 

And she wouldn’t really care about 
the life-story of a sensitive, intelligent, 
artistic, idealistic, communistic boy 
and his slow but inevitable progress to 
the gallows through eight hundred and 
forty-seven pages of small print. 

Then what, Laura asked herself, 
about poetry? Not that Aunt Emma 
liked poetry, although apt to quote 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day” almost every time she does the 
black-out. 
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“ But 1 was collectin’ ’em for your Spitfire Fund.” 


But the poetry was very European 
too, and mostly about Capitalism 
(bad) and Communism (good), and 
Aunt Emma’s views are known to be 
in direct opposition to this. 

Besides, she would—Laura felt 
certain—disapprove of poetry that had 
no capital letters and no rhymes, but 
that had got words—especially some of 
them. 

Books on gardening, which would 
have been a safe choice before the war, 
now contained nothing about rare 
Alpine rock-plants or how to make a 
heath-garden in the shrubbery, but 
dwelt on potatoes and onions and the 
tremendous value of the sugar-content 


in beetroot. And Laura said that Aunt 
Emma could learn all about that 
practically every time she turned the 
wireless on, or else read about it in the 
Woman’s Page of any newspaper. 

Time, therefore, passed—the Blitz- 
krieg came and went, and came again, 
and the Italians just went—and still 
Laura hadn’t told Aunt Emma what 
book to choose. 

Then she got another letter from 
Aunt Emma, saying that she was 
sending no Christmas presents this 
year, but was enclosing a little cheque, 
and the evacuees were well, and so 
were the ones at Aunt Emma’s sister’s 
house in Northumberland, and the 


. 
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ones in the village; and the ones in 
Wales were reported to be well too. 

PS.—Laura would like to know that 
Aunt Emma had got a most interesting 
book with the book-token so kindly 
sent her for her birthday. It was 
called Hitler’s Cauldron and was all 
about the decay of humanity. 

And Laura said it simply shows how 
this war isn’t going to leave any of us 
where it found us. Not even -Aunt 
Emma. E. M. D. 


° ° 


Dress Rehearsal 


“ 


CAN’T stage my tableaux in the 
middle of a lot of balloons,” said 
Miss Goodbody. 
“Makes it look kind of pretty, to my 
way of thinking,” said the Sergeant. 

“Not with angels,” said Miss Good- 
body. 

“Surrealist,” said the Corporal. 

“Don’t you worry, Miss, it’ll all be 
out of your way by to-morrow,” said 
the Sergeant. ‘‘Why, bless you, the 
dance begins at ten to-night; there 
won’t be a balloon left in the place by 
quarter past.” 

“We didn’t really expect to find you 
soldiers here when we were lent the hall 
for our dress rehearsal,” went on Miss 
xood body. 

“Must get it ready for our dance 
to-night,” said the Sergeant. ‘“‘Got to 
keep the men busy.” 

*“Because of our morale,” said the 
Corporal. 

“Since you are here, you might lend 
a hand with these ladders,” panted the 
Vicar. “. ; . and the piano. . . back 
against the wall... you can get most 
of the legs on to a level bit of stage 
here .. . that’s champion, lads!” 

“Seems a bit unsteady, Sir, all the 
same,” said the Sergeant. “Rocks up 
and down.” 

“Mrs. Gentry won’t ‘mind; she’s 
such a splendid musician,” panted the 
Vicar. ‘‘Now I wonder where all the 
music can have got to?” 

“TI did see some music in the organ- 
loft,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“T’d better go and see,” said the 
Vicar. 

“Shall I go?” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“Now then, children, up you go! 
Kings to the right of the stage, 
shepherds to the left, angels on the 
ladders,” said Miss Goodbody. “Gifts 
in a pile in the middle.” 

“The knob has come off the top of 
my crown,” said Desmond Ball. 

“My wings keep slipping,” said 
Greta Bloggs. 

“All the wings keep slipping,” said 
Mrs. Gentry. 
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“Well, if you think you can think 
of a better way said Miss 
Goodbody. 

“Tighter,” said the Sergeant. 

“Or you could do away with them 
altogether and just paint wings behind 
the angels on the backcloth,” said the 
Corporal. 

“That might be rather effective,” 
said Miss Goodbody. 

“T believe Pitoéff would have done 
it,” said the Corporal. 

“In a formal pattern,” said Miss 
Goodbody—‘‘if we had anybody to do 
them.” 

“T’ll paint them for you,” said the 
Corporal. 

“I don’t believe the Vicar would like 
it,” said Mrs. Gentry. “After all, the 
men are having a dance here to-night. 
Angels all over the place . . . it doesn’t 
seem very suitable.” 

“Bless you, mum, the men won't 
know they are angels,” said the 
Sergeant. ‘You haven’t seen the 
Corporal here paint. Modernistic. If 
thee men notice anything at all, 
they'll think it’s Spitfires,” said the 
Sergeant. 

‘““We managed to get a stage rigged 
up for you in the end, you see, Miss 
Goodbody,” said Mrs. Gentry. “It’s 
not up to much, I am afraid, but con- 
sidering the carpenter couldn’t let us 
have any planks...” 

“Very nice indeed,” said Miss Good- 
body. “And we seem to be managing 
somehow, in spite of all those bumps. 
But a curtain and footlights I really 
think we must have.” 

“Actually the Coloneland I are rather 
proud of it,” said Mrs. Gentry. “‘We 
had to go round to every house in the 
village for wood, and beg, borrow, or 
steal it.” 

“T suppose one mustn’t expect too 
much in war-time,” said Miss Good- 
body. 

“The trouble with these artistic 
people is that they always expect other 
people to do all the spade-work, and 
afterwards they step in and get all the 
credit,” whispered Mrs. Gentry. 

“The music wasn’t in the organ 
loft,” panted the Vicar. 

“Please, Miss, what shall I do if my 
nose starts to tickle?” asked Gary 
Wilkins. 

“Oh, dear, now I come to think of it 
{ believe I must have left it in the 
drawing-room,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“T can’t blow it through this beard,” 
said Gary Wilkins. 

“T’ll just run across and fetch it, 
shall 1?” said the Vicar. 

“No, you really must let me go this 
time,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“For goodness’ sake don’t sniff, 
anyway,” said Miss Goodbody. 





“It’s under the window-seat in the 
drawing-room,” said Mrs. Gentry. “Or 
could | have taken it upstairs to my 
bedroom ?” 

“Perhaps Colonel Gentry will help 
me to find it,” said the Vicar. 

“The Colonel wondered if ‘There ’ll 
Always Be an England’ could be added 
to the programme, ” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“<The Woodpecker’s Song,’” piped 
Greta Bloggs. 

“And there’s ‘Auld Lang Syne,’” 
said the Sergeant. 

“Or one of Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
ludes,” said the Corporal. 

“TI don’t think I could quite manage 

..” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“This one’s easy,” said the Corporal. 

“We don’t want to hear it now,” 
said Miss Goodbody. 

“Perhaps the Corporal would prefer 
to do the music himself,” said Mrs. 
Gentry. 

“If it would be a help,” said the 
Corporal. 

“That’s settled then,” said Miss 
Goodbody. 
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“Once an arrangement has been 
made I always think it is best to stick 
to it,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“Or there’s this thing of Tchaikow- 
sky,” said the Corporal. 

“Do you ladies mind if I turn on the 
wireless for a minute, just to see if it’s 
working?” shouted the Sergeant. 

“The Colonel always says it’s 
hopeless to change horses in mid- 
stream,” shouted Mrs. Gentry. 

“There are seven dead notes, and 
it’s half a tone out of tune,” shouted 
the Corporal. 

“Tt seems all right, doesn’t it?” 
shouted the Sergeant. “I’ll just leave 
it on for a minute.” 

“Miss, the elastic’s come off my 
halo,” shrilled Greta Bloggs. 

“Colonel Gentry says there’s no 
music in the house,” yelled the Vicar. 

“How on earth can I be expected 
to concentrate?” screamed Miss Good- 
body—‘“I mean with all these balloons 
about ?” 

‘This is where I came in,” murmured 
the Corporal. 


<A 











At the Revue 





“Diversion No. 2” (WyNDHAM’s) 


EveryBopY who goes to. the 
theatre at all likes to talk about 
past greatness and to debate the 
rival merits of divas long ago. No 
doubt there have been giants and 
goddesses and strangely gifted sons 
and daughters in that world of 
light which comes from lime, but 
have any, I wondered as I watched 
Mr. FarsEon’s revue, done quite 
so many different and such de- 
lightfully contrasted things as Miss 
Epira Evans? She sits with equal 
ease at the high tables of Comedy 
and Tragedy. Nobody can say 
that there is a typical Evans part. 
Viola and Rosalind, Cleopatra and 
Millamant, Lady Bracknell and Lady 
Utterword —to mention a mere 
sextette out of a score of superb 
creations — what a company of 
bright-shiners they have been! And 
now Miss Evans, playing hostess 
in the revue at Wyndham’s, begins 
and ends the show, and offers her 
own interludes, as Queen Elizabeth 
addressing her Commons, as a 
smart, foolish, modern lady going 
forth to a military encounter, and 
as a Cockney’ Miss in war-time. 
Here, indeed, is diversity in diver- 
sion. Could any of the great 
lionesses of the historic stage have 
gambolled so? 

The second “Diversion” is very 
nearly a new revue altogether. Now 
let those go who never went before, and 
those who went—now let them go the 
more. One or two old friends 
remain in the programme, be- 
cause they have well earned 
their place. These seem to 
justify the producers’ con- 
stancy by showing up better 
than ever. Such, for example, 
are Miss Evans’s excursion to 
the hop-fields and Miss Joycr 
GRENFELL’s devastating in- 
vasion of a Mayfair canteen, 
where the art of “Going From 
It” is practised with the maxi- 
mum of grace and with the 
very genius of self-extrication 
from the toils of sink and 
counter. Miss GRENFELL now 
adds a trip to the local library, 
where she discusses and dis- 
penses Gems of Literature with 
the special brand of benign and 
bright-eyed idiocy which once 
she employed in her first ex- 
quisite address to the women 
of the parish. The topic then 
was Useful and Acceptable 
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Gifts, which, by. the way, might be a 
summary of Miss GRENFELL’S own 
equipment in the art of entertaining. 
Miss Dorotuy Dickson pursues 
Philomel in Berkeley Square, takes her 
heart, along with her cavity, to the 


AN EXPERT AT MAKING OTHERS 
WORK 


Miss Joyce GRENFELL 


dentist, and delightfully joins with Mr. 
WALTER CRISHAM and Mr. BERNARD 
MILEs in a devastating skit for 
listeners called “Lo, Gang!” Mr. 
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CRISHAM here proves himself to be a 

Roland for a Vic OLIver. Mr. MILEs 

has his big occasion in a _ bucolic 

monologue. This kind of turn used 

to be appallingly boring when it was 

performed by tow-haired comedians 
in smocks who eternally sucked 
straws, looked daft twice over, 
and spoke the species of Mummer- 
set accent which was supposed by 
the profession to infest the whole 
of England from Willesden Green 
to Widdecombe Fair. 

Mr. MILgs, driving into the heart 
of Herts, does indeed wear an 
antiquated uniform’ as a “card” 
of those Home Counties which 
had not yet ceased to be county 
and become all homes. But his 
character-study emerges from the 
real village, not the theatrical 
costumier’s. It is affectionate as 
well as authentic. He presents the 
canny cottager who has a twinkle 
in his eye and knows all the lore 
of the village. The result is no 
addition to the sad company of 
gaping Clod-polls, but an accurate 
picture of a piece of rural nature. 

Mr. FarJEON does not rely on 
a major comedian to carry his 
revue along: Miss Evans has no 
opposite number in that sense. 
But Mr. CrisHam and Mr. MILEs 
can cleverly assist her: so can 
Mr. Perer Ustinov, who on this 
occasion shows three men about 
to present King Lear—the foreign 
genius who groans and _ takes 

time, the Left-wing Cockney producer 
who surveys this bourgeois business 
with a modern scorn, and a very 
precious gentleman determined never 
to be precious. This is grand 
fun, but is it everybody’s? 
Mr. Ustinov will have to keep 
his eye more on the street and 
less on the stage in order to 
discover his future themes. 
Continual assistance comes 
from Miss Vina Hope and Miss 
JOAN STERNDALE BENNETT, 
who are discovered in the sea 
habited in the ample and 
demure modes favoured by 
our grandmothers for sportive 
immersion. Does any of it fail 
to be first-rate? Possibly a 
turn at the piano, but not of 
course Miss EIstInGER, whose 
high notes and high spirits 
are again the top of musical 
diversion. 


re) ° 
“Au Revoir, 1940.” 


Advt. in “ Glasgow Herald.” 
This is going too far, Mr. DUNNE 
© 
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An Incident on the 
Sector 


N the night of Anthrax’s incident 
he was paired with Colonel 
Mumblethorpe. It usually works 

out that way because the other 
wardens are so much more skilful than 
poor old Anthrax in evading a duty 
with the Colonel. They left the Post at 
2200 hours, proceeding at a brisk pace 
in a westerly direction, the Colonel 
leading, of course. At 2207 hours a 
couple of H.E.s landed on the golf- 
course and Anthrax pointed out that 
this had been a frequent occurrence of 
late. Perhaps, as there had been so 
many H.E.s there, they might find a 
little Delayed Action if they looked ? 

“Not interested in nature-study,” 
rumbled the Colonel. ‘Only thing that 
concerns us is an incident on our 
sector. What was that?” 

“Shrapnel,” said Anthrax, hurriedly 
pulling his steel helmet over his fore- 
head while the rest of him tried to 
crawl under the shelter too. 

“Stuff and nonsense! Who would 
be shelling us on our own doorstep ? 
How many times must I tell you that 
ack ack splinters are not shrapnel, 
Anthrax! What was that?” 

“Shrap—Ack ack splinters, Colonel.” 

“Wrong again. Down on your face, 
man!” 

Down went the Colonel and down 
went Anthrax. The Colonel followed a 
devious route because he had on a 
newly cleaned boiler-suit, and wished 
to keep the contact area with the 
ground as small as possible. Besides he 
always had to pause and tuck in his 
tummy beforehand. Anthrax, there- 
fore, won handsomely, but was dis- 
qualified by the Colonel for falling on 
his civilian duty respirator. 

“You could be crimed for that,” 
grumbled the Great Man. “Wanton 


damage to Government property. 
Have you counted nine?” 

“Seven, eight, nine—yes,” said 
Anthrax. “We can get up now.” 


“Pest take it!” answered the Colonel. 
“We can’t go on like this, continually 
falling down and getting up again, 
which is much worse. Good gracious! 
That was a terrible clatter, Anthrax! 
Was it on the sector?” 

Receiving no reply, the Colonel navi- 
gated towards the recumbent Anthrax 
and asked tor recognition signals. 

“Remember me to the boys at F.6,” 
said Anthrax faintly from beneath 
a large round object. “I’ve got a 
direct hit.” 

“Curious,” ruminated the Colonel. 
“You don’t look too bad from here. 
What’s that thing over your face?” 


> 
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HIS USUAL SEAT 


Anthrax made a tentative explora- 
tion with his hand and removed the 
shield-like article which obscured his 
vision. He sat up and felt round it. 

“It’s about a couple of feet in 
diameter!” he announced with pride. 
“Gosh, what a souvenir!” 

The Colonel could scarcely conceal 
his annoyance at the fact that it had 
hit Anthrax and not himself, particu- 
larly as Anthrax had suffered no 
serious damage. 

“Give it to me,” he said sharply. 
“We must take it to the Post at once. 
We’ve had a very narrow squeak.” 

“You mean J have,” said Anthrax, 
on the verge of mutiny. “J ’Il take it 
to the Post.” 

The Patrol turned and set off for 


Headquarters, Anthrax keeping his 
souvenir to the wall side to prevent 
the Colonel from making a sudden 
snatch. When they arrived they were 
no longer on speaking terms, and the 
Colonel took advantage of Anthrax’s 
unwieldy load to slip in first and make 
the report. He struck a personal note 
at once, and had just reached the 
point where he had dodged the object 
with great presence of mind when 
Anthrax brought it into the lighted 
room. There was a short silence, and 
then the Colonel hastily resumed his 
story. 

*“Don’t know whose it is,” he said. 
“Must have been caught in a gust of 
wind. Poor old Anthrax would get in 
the way ofa dust-bin lid, wouldn’t he ?”’ 
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Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Portrait in Pastel 


Str GrorGE ARTHUR has written many excellent bio- 
graphies. His sketch of the PRimE MINISTER is hardly 


more than a pleasant tinting from the coloured bounty of 


his own recollections, of events long familiar as chapters in 
a life-story that to-day is taking on the qualities of history. 
It requires nearly half of Sir GEorGE’s study—Concerning 
Winston Spencer Churchill (HEINEMANN, 6/-)—to contain 
the record, with the relevant cross-references to his own 
acquaintances and experiences, as far as the end of the 
Boer War, while Armistice Day is reached with only some 
twenty pages in hand. The author traces the development 
of the troublesome boy into the junior officer who dares to 
have opinions, and still more astoundingly dares to express 
them in moving prose, and he considers with feelings which 
by now have become almost complete approval the 
spectacle of the thrustful son of virile parents outraging 
sedentary Party members to follow the call of his ancestry 
as a cut-and-thrust politician. If in so small compass there 
can be no real study of the statesman fully accomplished, 
undoubtedly here is plenty, in spite of some surprising 
omissions, for the reader who merely wants to be reminded, 
pleasantly and without fatigue,'of the long adventures by 
war and wandering, by Parliament and high office — the 
many arduous ways through which Mr. CavRrcHIty has 
advanced towards the heavens. 


Klosterberg to the Rescue 


It is to be hoped that no one will be misled by an obviously 
naive plot into underestimating the amount of creative 
energy that has gone to the making of Pilgrim and the 
Phenix (HAMILTON, 8/-). Here you have, it seems, a young 
novelist choosing her theme, as a sound Elizabethan play- 
wright might have chosen his, purely for its, so to speak, 
vehicular opportunities. Miss Maryorie Scott JOHNSTON, 
a spiritual alchemist testing the debris of the world for 
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gold, portrays a baroque monastery on the German-Swiss 
Austrian frontier after the Anschluss; sends a bus-load of 
Anglo-Saxon tourists to look round; cuts them off, by a 
landslide, from the plain below; and involves them in the 
cloister’s final and perhaps greatest work of Christian 
charity—the speeding of HITLER’s victims over the moun- 
tain passes. There is plenty of time between hairbreadth 
escapes and hideous captures for the monastery, the village 
and the visitors to take stock of their respective positions 
towards the end of the old regime and (possibly) the 
beginning of the new. So pretty a wit at the service of so 
high a seriousness renders Miss JoHNSTON’s next book a 
matter of the happiest speculation. 


English Bread for English People 


Considering how much they have to eat of it, the English 
are curiously indifferent to the quality of their bread. 
Unless you bake at home, you have to content yourself 
with a waterlogged white loaf from which the vital germ of 
the wheat has been carefully extracted, to be replaced—if 
it is replaced—by synthetic “vitamins” in the bread or a 
supplementary ration of patent food. That the question of 
English bread is essentially a question of English wheat, 
one of the main factors in the great problem of the health 
of the land and the health of the people, is the main 
contention of Corn Country (BaTsFoRD, 10/6). Founded 
largely on Lord LymineTon’s classic Famine in England, 
Mr. C. HENRY WaRREN’S book is a history of English corn- 
growing as it has been, as it is and (tentatively) as it might 
be. He is not out for subsidies. He is out for subsistence 
farming in which wheat and the by-products of wheat 
would necessarily play a large part. His text, with its 
delightful pictures and somewhat haphazard arrangement, 
rather embroiders than develops its theme. But_ its 
account of traditional modes of cultivation is especially 
painstaking and valuable. 


Many Motives 


Earl Wych in Mr. E. R. Punsnon’s thriller, Ten Star 
Clues (GOLLANCZ, 7/6), is, like the elderly nobleman in Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, stern, commanding and stiff with family 
pride. He too has a fair-haired (though adult and better- 
barbered) heir. When the story begins a usurper to the 
earldom—and a very inferior piece of work too—has just 
turned up from America and is interviewing the family 
lawyer. Right-minded readers will back the fair and 
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Territorial (giving himself away to proprietor of coal-heap). ‘““CouLD YOU LEND US A BUCKET OF COAL UNTIL IT’S DARK?” 


Claude E. Shepperson, January 20th, 1915. 


arrogant Ralph against the craven Bertram, but they will not 
know the result of the contest until the rivals, the countess, 
the absent-minded vicar, an ‘‘unknown”’ and four other 
people have all been suspected of the earl’s murder. Sophy, 
the timid and determined young companion of the countess, 
is star-turn among the suspects, and her scene with the Chief 
Constable—whose fatherly warning is taken so literally that 
she refuses to answer any questions at all, and counters his 
grumble about being forced ‘“‘to draw our own conclusions” 
with a gentle “I expect they'll be all wrong ”—is one of 
the funniest that have crept into detective fiction. But it is 
all very well done and the murderer is very hard to find. 


France in Retreat 


Mr. C. Denis FREEMAN and Mr. Dovaias Cooper, the 
joint authors of 7'he Road to Bordeaux (CRESSET PREss, 8/6), 
were living in Paris during the German offensive in May of 
last year. They joined the French army as ambulance 
drivers and early in June were on active service behind the 


line at Soissons as members of a unit in which they were 
the only Englishmen. Their narrative, vivid and detailed, 
covers rather less than four weeks, and in that time un- 
questioning confidence in victory had given way to utter 
bewilderment which continually struggled against the idea 
of defeat. The German advance was so rapid that hospitals 
equipped as bases became in a day front-line dressing- 
stations and passed into enemy hands, while new receiving 
centres farther back were organized and evacuated almost 
before they had been filled. All roads were choked with 
panic-stricken fugitive civilians. At first there seemed to 
be authorities who issued orders. In the end there were no 
orders and soldiers and refugees were mingled in a human 
chaos, moving slowly southwards. Propagandists, as one 
has heard, did their best at this grim moment to spread 
anti-British feeling. Our two authors encountered nothing 
but extreme friendliness, but they mention a “luxury 
refugee,” a Scotsman, who gave a very different account of 
his experiences. But it may be supposed that no luxury 
refugee was viewed with much favour. 
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The Education of an Artilleryman 


OST people, I suppose, have at 

one time or another seen a 
M field-gun, or, if they have not 
seen one, are at any rate theoretically 
capable of distinguishing a field-gun 
from, say, a tram. In many ways 
we are an enlightened people to-day. 
Fifty years ago, when I was a young 
artilleryman, much confusion existed 
in the public mind about artillery. 
Some held one view, some another, 
while even those who held both 
views often expressed grave doubts. 
“Whither Artillery?” was a favourite 
title for leading articles. That there 
was some reason for this will, I think, 
be made clear by the story I have 
to tell. 

When I first volunteered for the 
artillery I had not an inkling that 
there was any connection between 
gunnery and mathematics. I had 
always imagined that the gun was 
simply pointed at the target, loaded, 
and fired, and that the target was then 
either missed or not hit. The idea 
appealed to me strongly. That was 
why I joined the artillery. But I was 
quite wrong. Endless calculations were 
necessary, I found, before the gun 
could be fired- or the target missed. 
Angles had to be measured, degrees 
registered, cube roots found. The gun 
platforms were littered with log-tables, 
T-squares, compasses, spectroscopes, 
among which we gunners stumbled 
about as though in a laboratory, often 
sinking down in sheer weariness upon 
some battered spirit-level, until re- 
called to a sense of duty by the 
stentorian voice of Lance-Bombardier 
Huskisson. 

It is only fair to say that all this was 
an innovation. In the old days guns 
were manned by simple men who had 
never heard of trigonometry but who 
just fired the guns and hoped for the 
best. If they hit the target they were 
surprised, but they never thought of 
looking for reasons. Then some time 
about the year 1880 someone at the 
War Office heard—by what chance is 
not recorded—of a thing called trigo- 
nometry. It was discovered that this 
trigonometry could be applied to 
gunnery. From that moment nothing 
was the same. The order went out to 
every artillery unit in the Empire— 
“Use Trigonometry.” Then began the 
issue of millions of log-tables, millions 
of protractors, millions of pencil- 
sharpeners. That very few gunners 
knew even how to use the pencil- 
sharpeners was quite beside the point. 


The Army authorities, perhaps ashamed 
of their former indifference, insisted on 
trigonometry at all costs. 

Such was the position when I first 
joined up. Frankly I was disgusted. 
And it was perhaps typical that of all 
the gun-teams in Snabbington Camp 
I should find myself in the gun-team 
of which this same Lance-Bombardier 
Huskisson was in charge. The word 
Trigonometry was to him the most 
beautiful in our language. He slept 
with log-tables under his pillow. At 
dinner he cut his meat into triangles. 
He had a spirit-level fixed to his bed. 

I realized even then that there was 
something unhealthy about all this 
trigonometry. For one thing, it never 
seemed to produce the desired effects. 
In the old days, I imagine, the shell, 
when fired, did at least go in the general 
direction of the target. But when we 
fired a shell we never had the faintest 
idea where it would go. We should 
hardly have been surprised if one day 
it had remained stationary in the air, 
or if the shell had fired the gun instead 
of the gun the shell. There was ob- 
viously something wrong somewhere. 

I was a young man of great intel- 
lectual curiosity. When I eventually 
went home on leave I took a book of 
log-tables with me. I had already 
determined what to do. I had a friend 
in my native village—a neglected 
genius who even as a boy had been 
a little white-haired old man with a 
piercing eye and steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles. Even in those days he had 
inventions to his credit which, had he 
had a financial backer, would certainly 
have reduced him to beggary. Among 
other things he had invented an 
umbrella which would not open and 
whose spokes therefore could not get 
into anybody’s eyes. He, if anyone, I 
thought, could clear up my difficulties. 

I was right. I had no sooner told 
him my story and shown him the book 
of log-tables than I noticed a puzzled 
look appear on his face. 

“But these are quite unlike any log- 
tables I’ve ever seen,” he objected. 
“For instance, what’s all this about 
‘Forks, soldiers’, eating, for the pur- 
pose of,’ and ‘Bedsteads, soldiers’, 
invisible’ ?”’ 

I explained gently that nothing in 
the Army is quite the same as in 
civilian life—a principle which, I 


believe, holds good to this day. He 
shook his head. 

“T suppose you haven’t got an Army 
spirit-level on you?” he asked. 


As it happened, I had not. But a 
week later, when I returned to camp, 
I managed to purloin one and sent it 
on to him. He wrote back at once to 
say that he had examined the instru- 
ment and that no spirit-level filled 
with weak tea could be expected to 
work properly. * 

All became clear to me. Someone at 
the War Office must have blundered. 
Somewhere some papers must have 
got mixed up. It was not trigonometry 
as such that was at fault so much as 
Army trigonometry. Hoping for quick 
promotion, I pointed this out to Lance- 
Bombardier Huskisson one morning at 
gun-drill. I was promptly placed under 
close arrest. 

I was released, as it happened, the 
day before some important manceuvres 
were to take place. We were going out 
with the guns, and were even going to 
be allowed to demolish some derelict 
stables in a neighbouring hamlet. The 
Commanding Officer of the East- 
Western Area was to be present, and 
Lance - Bombardier Huskisson was 
naturally determined to give of his 
best. He had, I believe, secretly told 
off several men the night before to 
remove certain parts of the masonry 
of the stables, so that at the mere 
firing of the gun the structure would 
collapse. 

The great day arrived. We reached 
our gun position. The order came 
down from the Battery Commander— 
“Fire!” It was a scene of frenzied 
activity. Men rushed here and there 
with slide-rules, laying trails of powder 
and tripping over clinometers and 
paralleloscopes. | Lance-Bombardier 
Huskisson consulted his log-tables 
madly. After about an hour the gun 
was fired. We waited breathlessly. 
To our surprise, the whole piece of 
ordnance, platform and all, rose slowly 
into the air and disappeared. 

Lance-Bombardier Huskisson _ bit 
his lip. It was obvious that we had 
emerged from the domain of pure 
mathematics into astrophysics, or even 
necromancy. 

Of course an inquiry was held into 
the whole thing. But the missing field- 
gun was never found. Presumably it 
had got into the Fourth Dimension. 
Lance-Bombardier Huskisson lost his 
stripe, and shortly afterwards new 
log-tables were issued and an entirely 
new system of trigonometry made its 
appearance. Army trigonometry is 
of course still slightly different from 
civilian, but not as different as all that. 
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“And there’s a mysterious little room here, Gyles, that I can’t get to the bottom of.” 








cars and cars. There are camou- 

flaged cars and there are cars with 
hardly any petrol; and it’s the second 
kind I want to tell you about. Not that 
the war has anything to do with this 
kind of car, beyond causing it to have 
hardly any petrol. 

This kind of car is usually a sort of 
greyish-black, or it may be greyish- 
maroon, or greyish-navy-blue, but it is 
most often greyish-black, except when 
it has just been cleaned, when it is 
plain black for about eighteen hours, 
during which time the people it belongs 
to go round telling each other that they 
didn’t realize they had a black car. 
Inside it is brown, with a piece of 
carpet on the floor at the back, and 
sometimes at the front, and under- 
neath this carpet are a sixpence, some 
cigarette-ends and a yellow duster. 

A car has two or four doors; if it has 
two, the front seats bend in half and 
the people getting into the back climb 
over them after, of course, the people 
who were sitting in the front seats have 
got out, and after the person in the 
front left-hand seat has offered to get 
in the back, instead of one of the people 
about to get in, and has had the offer 
refused. This is because there is a rule 
that, whether the front seats bend in 
half or not, three of the people in a car 
may all offer to change seats with one 
another after they have decided where 
they are going to sit; the fourth person, 
the one in the front right-hand seat, has 
to drive and is exempt from this rule. 

When once the four people are sitting 
in this kind of car, and the driver has 
told them how the doors shut, there is 
another rule about the windows. The 
person driving opens the right-hand 
window, because this has something to 
do with the actual driving, but the rest 
of the people have to settle which of 
the other three windows let in a draught 
and which let in the air. The answer 
depends partly on how well these 
people know one another and partly on 
if anyone is holding a dog. For there 
is yet another rule that a dog travelling 
in a car always puts its head out of the 
window; no one has found out why, 
and it is doubtful if it matters, anyway. 

The dashboard of a car is very 
interesting, because—besides a lot of 
dials which show whether the car is 
going or standing still, how many miles 


I war-time, as you know, there are 
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it has been since the figures showing 
the mileage were last twiddled back to 
nought, and so on—it has a clock. This 
clock may say ten past four, five to 
nine, or any other time, just like an 
ordinary clock; but while an ordinary 
clock says ten past four when it is 
really five past four, the clock on the 
dashboard of a car says ten past four 
when it is really twenty past one. Some- 
times this sort of clock never says any- 
thing but ten past four; this is because 
no one knows where it winds up. Indeed 
no one has ever found this out yet, 
which makes it very interesting that a 
clock on a dashboard should go at all. 
There is an ash-tray on the left-hand 
side of the dashboard, and the interest- 
ing thing about this is that if you can 
get at the inside of one you will find it 
is full of cigarette-ends; getting at the 
inside means jerking the ash-tray out of 
its socket and spilling the cigarette- 
ends on the floor, and yet next time 
you do it it will be full all over again. 
Under the dashboard of a car there 
is a shelf; or sometimes there are two 
pigeon-holes, one each side. On this 
shelf, or in these pigeon-holes, you will 
find, starting at the front, a tobacco- 
pouch and a packet of soap-flakes and 
the bit you screw on to the bottom 
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of a torch, with a spring sticking out; 
further back you will find quite a nice 
right-hand: glove and some pieces of 
green tape, and further back still the 
shopping-list. No one knows what 
happens after a shopping-list, but it 
is fairly safe to say there will be some- 
thing, because no one has ever taken 
everything out of the shelf under a 
dashboard. . 

There are some pockets on the inside 
of the doors of a car, by the way, but 
these are rather disappointing, because 
they are used mostly for keeping the 
duster in, in between finding it under the 
carpet on the floor and losing it again; 
though you may find a typed envelope 
with some times of trains written on the 
back. But now for the people in the car. 

It has often been noticed by the 
people sitting at the back of a car that 
they feel as if they had hired the car; 
if there is a looped strap, like the ones 
in first-class railway compartments, to 
hold on to, they feel it even more. It 
has often been noticed by the people in 
the front that the people at the back 
aren’t saying much. If there are two 
people at the back the people in the 
front don’t do anything about it; but 
if there is only one person, as there 
sometimes is, then the person in the 
front left-hand seat will feel impelled 
to turn round and say “All right?” 
This has the effect of making the person 
at the back, who was only doing a bit 
of thinking and enjoying the change, 
feel a faint sense of grievance: nothing 
you can lay your finger on, just an idea 
that the world is against you. But if 
the person at the back is jammed up 
next to a suitcase this doesn’t happen; 
the person at the back feels important 
and unselfish, and the person saying 
“All right ?” recognizes this and says it 
in the right sort of voice. I should add 
that if there is only one person in the 
front, in the right-hand seat, then the 
car probably ts hired and there is none 
of this silly business. 

I’m not going to say anything about 
driving a car, but I would like to 
mention those people who get out of 
the front left-hand seat and help the 
driver to back in and out of the spaces 
between other cars by sort of scooping 
the air with their hand and shouting 
“Whoa!” or “You'll do!” That’s 
all; I just wanted to mention them, 
I don’t know why. 
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